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Terms, Fifty Cents a Year in Advance. 
cr Money and subscriptions, by a regulation of the Post Master 
General, may in all cases be remitted by Post Masters, postage free. 
12” Postmasters, Agents or Companies will be entitled to every 
fifth copy gratis. New subscribers will be furnished with the back 
numbers to the commencement of the year—L” five of them contain 
sixteen pages. Back volumes can be had for 50 cents. Bills of all 
specie paying banks will be taken at par, if sent free of postage. 
The postage on this paper is only one cent to any place within the 
State of N. York, and one and a half cent to any part of the U. States. 
The friends of agriculture are respectfully requested to assist in ob- 
sining subscribers. Address Crosman & Suerarp, Rochester, N.Y. 











Tue Inpex for this volume of the Farmer will be found 
complete on the last page of this number. Subscribers 
should stitch the numbers together, and at the close of the 
next volume have both bound in one. A title-page will be 
furnished at that time. 


0S TAKE NOTICE! 


This number completes the fourth volume of this paper, 
and subscribers who have not paid for next year are re- 
minded, that according to our terius no more papers can be 
The amount is so 
small, that this rule is absolutely necessary. 

Those who paid one dollar at the commencement of this 
year, and did not order an extra copy, are already credited 
for the next volume. 


Editorial Arrangements for 1844, 

M. B. Barenam, Rochester; assisted by 

Daniev Lee, Buffalo, associate editor of the Commer- 

cial Advertiser; and 

T.C. Perers, Darien, late President of the Genesee 

Co. Agricultural Society. 

The publishers flatter themselves that this arrangement 
will add much to the value of the paper, especially to far- 
mers of WesterN New York,; and they respectfully 
solicit the present subscribers to use their influence and ef- 
forts, at the present time, to increase its circulation among 
their friends aud neighbors. 

The mechanical department of the paper will also be 
improved, and several numbers of double size will be given 
during the year; according to the amount of success. 


Post-Masters 
Are entitled to our warmest thanks for past favors, and we 
trust they will continue to afford us that aid without which 
we could not hope to succeed. 


Only Forty Cents. 

Tt will be seen that the price of this paper is now only 
Sorty cents per year, when five copies are ordered at once. 
C>»rnot every one of the present subscribers obtain at least 
four more, and hand $2 to the post-master for us? We 
believe they can, easily. [@ Will youtry? Now isthe 
time. Send ord&® early, so that we can tell how many to 
print. 








Western Money—Old Debts, 

Bills of all specie-paying banks will be received at par. 
A few agents and post-masters, in Ohio and e!sewhere, are 
owing us small sums which should have been paid long ago. 
Will they sce to it? 


The Public Press. 


We tender our acknowledgements to the numerous editors 
who have published our prospectus, or otherwise noticed 
this paper. Those who have done so, or will now notice 
the arrangements for the new volume, shall receive it for 
the year without an exchange. Editors of agricultural, 
scientific, and literary journals, and city newspapers, Who 
generously give us an exchange, will accept our sincere 
thanks. If they wish more than one copy of our paper, 
they will please inform us. 








N. Y. STATE AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The Annual Meeting of the New York State Agricultural 
Society will be held at the Society’s Room, in the Old State 
Hall, Albany, en the 3d Wednesday (the 17th) ef January, 
1844, at ten o’clock, A.M. 

Persons intending to compete for the Society’s Premiums 
on Field Crops, Essays, &c., ave reminded that their state- 
ments and essays must be sent to the Recording Secretary, 
Albany, before the first of Januury. 

Presidents of County Agricultural Societies are also re- 
quested to transmit the Reports required by the statute, to 
the Recording Secretary, previous to the Annual Meeting. 

LUTHER TUCKER, Rec. Sec. 

Albany, Dec. 1, 1843. 





A few Words to the Farmers. 

The politician has his newspapers, the lawyer bis maga- 
zines and reports, and the physician his medical journals. 
Theology has its journals—so has temperance—so have all 
the leading religious denominations of the country. The 
merchant, also, has his peculiar magazine. To each they 
come, at stated periods, laden with the fruits of research in 
each department, and filled to overflowing with subjects for 
contemplation, facts fer the guidance of future labor, or 
further incentives to mental industry and investigation. 

The Farmer now has his journals, ably and well con- 
ducted, and rich in the most useful and valuable informa- 
tion relative to all the branches of his important business. 
They embody the business of every-day life. A voice 
speaks frum the farm-house to the occupants of the farm- 
houses throughout the land. The experience of one sug- 
gests improvements to another, and upon his practice still 
another improves; and in proportion to the number who 
are looking on, so is the ratio ef improvement. The great- 
er the number of spectators, the greater the power of mind 
brought to think, to reason, reflect, and act upon any given 
fact orexperiment. The mirror reflects but a single cbject; 
yet, broken into a thousand fragments, cach will still repre- 
sent the object. 

The pursuit of agriculture, or farming, must be the busi- 
ness of at least 8 out of every 9 of the inhabitants of Wes- 
tern New York, and of all the Western States. Itis a 
trite, but a true remark, that “ what is worth doing at all, 
is worth well doing.’’ To farm well, we must be able to 
avail ourselves of the knowledge of all around us. Im- 
provements are going on constantly in agriculture, both at 
home and abroad, which will be of incalculable advantage 
to us in the management of our farms. How are we to get 
those improvements brought to our view and knowledge 
without much labor and expense? One man lias raised 150 
bushels of corn to the acre; another, 50 bushels of wheat; 
auother, 4 tons of hay: now, ‘“‘ What man has done, man 
may do.”” We are arxious to know how those men man» 
aged to get these extraordinary crops. Perhaps it would 
take us months to go about the country to see them our+ 
selves. But yet, for a sum amounting to less than one cent 
a week, we have all this knowledge brought to our own 
minds; and, profiting by the experience of these men, 
without the risk of any failure, we may go on and even ex- 
ceed their large and profitable crops—paying us a thousand 
fold for the small outlay that thus enriched them. All this 
you need not be told is done by simply becoming a subscri- 
ber for a farmer’s newspaper. 

Farmers! we appeal to you, for your own good, to sus- 
tain your own papers; and let them be sustained amply. 
All you have to do, to accomplish so important a step in 
agricultural improvement, is simply to pay the small sum 
of 50 cents a year. No farmer should be without a good 
agricultural paper, if for no other reason than that his fam- 
ily might be brought up with a knowledge and taste for the 
business which they are to follow through life. Let them 


read good agricultural papers, and they will soon cease to 
pine for stations and employments in society which are in- 
finitely inferior to theirs in everything that yields true hap- 
piness. 
your neighbor to take one. 


Take some paper—some farmer’s paper, and get 
Let some public-spirited farm- 


er, in every town, spend two or three days in the year 
among his neighbors and townsmen in getting subscribers. 
Let the whole town club, and get them at the discount pri- 
ces. We, of course, should prefer to have onr paper the 
Savorite, and shal! strive to make it so. But we are by 
no means selfish: we say to every farmer, It is your duty 
to take some agricultural paper. The New Genesee 
Farmer, from its local position, we feel is better entitled 
to an extensive circulation in Western New York, the 
Western States, &c., thin any other. Itdoes noc aim to 
be a national paper, and seek a circulation over the whole 
Union. It adapts itself to, and is the organ of, the farmers 
of Western New York; and as the same kind of tillage 
and husbandry must prevail throughout the whole western 
country, it may appropriately become, also, the farming pa- 
per of the West. 

Again we sny, let every farmer take some, agricultural 
paper. If you will permit us to visit you, and to hold p'ea- 
sant converse with you and your families, for the coming 
yea*, we pledge ourselves that we will be such pleasant and 
instructive companions, that at the close of the year you 
will bid us come again. Try vs. ° 


Wintering Stock, 
Acsording to the official returns at the last census, there 
were, in the State of New York, 





Horses and mules, 474,543 
Neat cattle, 1,911,244 
Sheep, 5,118,777 
Swine, 1,900,065 


Estimating the cost of wintering these animals at a low 
rate—say $10. a head for horses and mules, $6. for neat 
cattle, 50 cents for sheep, and 80 cents a head for swine— 
and the total cost, the coming winter, will be 20.292,334. 
I believe it is practicable to save, on an average, 20 per 
cent. of this large sum, or over four millions of dollars, and 
have the above-named stock in a better condition next 
spring than is usually witnessed in this State. How is this 
to be done? I answer—by cheapening the cost of warm- 
ing the bodies of all these animals up to 98° of Fahrenheit, 
night and day, for the next six months, whatever may be 
the temperature of the surrounding air. All this enduring 
animal heat is produced by the combustion of hay, vats, 
straw, roots, &c., taken into the animal machine; and the 
fire is kept up by the ceaseless action of the lungs and 
heart—the latter bringing fuel from the digestive organs, 
and the former serving as a bellows, to add fresh fuel to the 
flame. 

Feed a rattlesnake a full meal, and he will live a whole 
year without a particle more food. This is a cold-blooded 
animal, and the temperature of its body is only one or two 
degrees above that of the atmosphere. Feed a pigeon in 
the same manner, and without more food it will die in thres 
or four days, of starvation. All the carbon in its food, and 
a portion of that in its living structure, will have been ex- 
pelled from its capacious lungs, and truly burned to a gas, 
like the oil in a lamp, to maintain its body at a heat of 102. 

According to Boussingault, a horse expels from his lungs 
974 oz. of carbon, and a cow 69 9-10 oz., in 24 howrs; 
which comes from the food of those animals. These quan- 
tities vary according to the capacity of the lungs, and the 
frequency of their contraction and expansion. It is also 
materially varied by the circumstance, whether the oxygen 
gas inhaled be condensed by cold, or expanded by heat. 
When an animal is surrounded by a cold, dense atmosphere, 
more animal heat is needed, more oxygen is contained in a 
cubic foot of air, more comes into the circulation of the 
blood through the lungs, more food is consumed by combus- 
tion, and more heat is generated to kvep up the vital fire of 
life. Hibernating animals, like the bear and coon, live for 
months in a torpid state, having all the functions of life 
suspended except a feeble respiration, and a slow circula- 
tion of the blood, by which the action of the oxygen from 
the air consumes slowly the fat of these animals. They 
usually come out poor in the spring. 

Exercise increases the action of the respiratory organs, 
and the consumption of animal fat. The food that will 
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keep a horse fat in a warm stable, will hardly prevent his 
starving when driven 35 or 40 miles a day, In the latter 
case he will expel twice as much carbon from his lungs as 
in the former; and the excess of heat in the system will 

pe in a copious perspiration, and in the discharge of 
much vapor from the nostrils. All our domestic animals, 
then, are living furnaces, which will have to be warmed by 
burning hay, oats, and corn, for the next six months. If 
these furnaces, which number about ten millions, are placed 
out of doors, exposed to rain, hail, and snow, to strong car- 
rents of cold air—tell me, honest cultivators of ‘the svil, 
how much of this precious fuel will be lost? I could ad- 
duce net a few accurate experiments, and well-known facts, 
all going to prove that the loss, in this State alone, would 
not be less than five millions of dollars. One million of 
this will, I trust, be saved by the use of the few warm, 
comfortable stables and sheds in the State. Four millions 
will be irrecoverably lost. Four of every five of our farm- 
ers will try to warm all out-doors, by burning their hay and 
grain in millions of little fires, at a needless loss of 30 to 
50 per cent.! 

The carbon expelled from the lungs of an adult man in 
24 hours, according to Desprete, will heat 370 lbs. of wa- 
ter, at the temperature of 32°, to 98.3°. 1t will be, or 
rather should be remembered, that it takes far less heat to 
warm a pound of bone, muscle, and fat, to 98°, than a 
pound of water. It requires, however, a large quantity of 
heat to warm all the cold air taken into the lungs of a cow, 
or a Steer, in 24 hours, if it be at 32° when inhaled, and 
90° or 98° when exhaled. The radiation of heat from the 
body is also governed, in a good degree, by the temperature 
of the surrounding atmosphere. 

Bank up your stables, if they need it; ceil them with 
rough boards on the inside, and fill in the space with tan 
bark, horse dung, pea straw, or some other non-conducter 
of heat. Keep all your domestic animals warm, dry, and 
quiet, if you desire them to yield the largest return in fat, 
tallow, milk, butter, cheese, and wool, from any given 
amount of suitable food. 

Save every particle of their liquid and solid manure; for 
in a few months it can be coined into gold half-eagles, and 
silver half-dollars. How to collect, preserve, and use these 
excrementitious matters to the best advantage, in the pro- 
duction of grain, roots, and grass, will form the subject of 
future numbers. D. L. 

Buffalo, Nov. 18, 1843. 








Genesee County. 

The Agricultural Show of Genesee County was held at 
Batavia Oct. 4 and 5, and was decidedly superior to any 
former one in that county. The attendance of farmers was 
very numerous, and competition spirited, affording good ev- 
idence of increased interest ia these anniversaries; while 
the improvements manifest in the stock and other articles 
exhibited, gave ample proof of the beneficial influence of 
the society. The animals exhibited were more in number, 
and better in quality, than at any former show. This is 
particularly true of sheep and swine. Of implements and 
household manufactures, too, there was a very creditable 
display—much suberior to former occasions, but not equal 
to what might be produced in a county so populous and 
purely agricultural. We were gratified to learn that the 
number of members of the society is much greater this 
year thun heretofore, and that there was more liberality 
manifested in contributing to the funds. This county pos- 
sesses the right materials for one of the most efficient 
societies in the State; and we trust that the farmers of 
Old Genesee will not long be willing she should follow be- 
hind other counties. 

The annual address was delivered at the Court House, 
by the President of the society, T. C. Peters, Esq., of Da- 
rien. It was listened to with evident satisfaction by a 
crowded audience, and was well calculated to stimulate 
and encourage the farmers in their efforts to improve them- 
selves and their practice of husbandry. Mr. Peters partic- 
ularly urged upon the farmers of Genesee the importance 
of agricultural publications and agricultural societies, as 
the two most efficient means for the promotion of agricul- 
tural knowledge and improvement. 

Af er the address, the election of officers took place, and 
Mr, Peters was solicited to accept of a re-election to the 
presidency; but, having held that office four years, he 
thought it would be better for the society to have a change, 


and therefere declined. Edgar C. Dibble, of Batavia, was 
i 











then elected President; J. A. Veplanck, 6f Batavia, Sec= 
retary; and F. P. Pendall, of the same place, Treasurer. 
Eight vice-presidents were also elected, and four managers 
in each town; but their names and residences were not fur- 
nished us. 

We think it is a great mistake for the officers to delay 
the publication of the reports of these exhibitions till so 
long a time has elapsed. The list of premiums awarded, 
and the names of the competitors, with complimentary re- 
marks, when deserved, should be given in the county news- 
papers as soon after as possible, while the interest of the 
occasion is-fresh inthe minds of the community. And if 
the list of members of the society was also published, it 
would have a good ‘effect. 

We would suggest, that the next exhibition of the Gene- 
see County Society should be held at Le Roy. That part of 
the county has hitherto taken little interest in the society, 
and this would have a tendency to draw them out—thus 
benefiting, we think, the whole connty, more than if it was 
continued at Batavia. 





Ontario County. 

The Cattle Show and Fair of this noble courity was held 
at Canandaigua, Oct. 17th and 18th ; and two days of more 
disagreeable weather we have seldom witnessed.. Rain 
and snow, with cold wind and muddy roads, seemed con- 
spired together to prevent the indomitable farmers of old 
Ontario from assembling at their agricultural festival. At 
one time we hardly expected that it would be possible for 
them to get enough of their fine stock together to make 
anything like a respectable show. We were happily mis- 
taken, however. The ardor of the farmers was not to be 
quenched by rain, snow, or mud; ard by noon on the first 
day, there was a display of stock on the ground almost 
equal in number to any former occasion, and in quality 
highly creditable to the county. In horses, we noticed a 
very great improvement, both in number and excellence, 
compared with former exhibitions, The same may be said 
of young neat cattle. particularly heifers, of which there 
were quite 2 number, of very promising appearance. Of 
swine, also, there was a good display ; but the sheep were 
rather deficient both in number and quality. 

The second day was also rainy, but not quite so bad as 
the first. The in-door exhibition was held in the lower 
rooms of the Court-House, and in some respects might be 
called a decided failure, notwithstanding there was a fair 
assortment of articles exhibited, and a large attendance of 
spectators. The rooms were so small, that the articles 
could not be properly arranged; and the crowd was so 
dense, that none could examine then with any degree of 
satisfaction or convenience. This caused much complaint, 
both on the part of exhibitors and spectators. There was 
a pretty fair show of household manufactures, and some 
nice fancy work ; but the ladies had to pay dearly for the 
pleasure of viewing them. Of fruit and vegetables, also, 
there was a fine show—and would have been more, if pre- 
miums had been offered for them. We think it was a great 
mistake of the managers, to make the premiums on stock 
and dairy produce so large that nothing was left to award 
on fruit and vegetables, and some implements, &c.. This 
was another cause of complaint. 

Of butter and cheese there was a fine display, and we 
were informed that increased attention is paid to this branch 
of agricultural industry in Ontario. Large quantities of 
butter and cheese are now sent from that county to the east- 
ern markets, and it bears a very good reputation. 

We would advise the managers of this society by all 
means to erect a building on purpose, if a more suitable 
place cannot be found, in which to hold their shows. This 
has been done in Jefferson County; and we are sure that 
society is not as wealthy as this. The cost would only be 
afew hundred dollars, and it would be useful for many 
other purposes. Perhaps, however, it will be thought ad- 
visable to hold the shows alternately in Canandaigua and 
Geneva: and this is decidedly our opinion. We believe it 
would be more beneficial to the county at large, and in the 
end strengthen the society. The ‘practice of alternating 
the shows, in counties where there are séveral villages of 
sufficient size, has generally worked well, and is to be com- 
mended. 

The Ploughing Match at Canandaigua was the best 
that we ever saw. No less than twenty-seven teams en- 
tered as competitors. The field was very smooth and svit- 
able, and the werk was beautifully done, notwithstand- 








ing the soil was wet, and the wekther somewhat rainy 

The following is the report of the committee : 

To the owner of the horse team which ploughed 4 of an 
acre best within an hour and a half, $5 ; James M. Gates 
with the Williamsport plough, held by himself. ‘ 

2Qd best ditto, $4; illiam Robinson Gorkam; J, Bell, 
ploughman ; Livingston County plough. 

3d best ditto, 2 Vols. Cultivator; L. Burtis, Phelps; John 
Dorr, ploughman ; Burrall’s wheel plough. 

4th best ditto, Diploma; Henry Howard, Canandaigua; 
T. Price, ploughman; Wiard’s patent plough. 

To the owner of the ox teanf which ploughed 4 of an acre 
best within an hour and a half, $5; Wm. Robinson, 
Gorham; Livingston County plough held by himself. 

2d best ditto, $4; J.B. Norris, Canandaigua; R, Par. 
shall, ploughman, Livingston County plough. 

3d best ditto, 2 Vols. Cultivator; W. W. Gorham, Canan- 
daigua ; E. Parshall, ploughman; Bristol patent plough. 

4th best ditto, diploma; John H. Wheeler, East Bloom- 
field; E. Jones, Ploughman; Codding’s American 
plough. 

There were 20 horse and 7 ox teams entered. 

We were particularly pleased with the operation of Bur. 
rall’s wheel plough on this occasion. This plough, it will 
be recollected, is remarkable for its lightness of draft: 
(see report of the trial at Rochester, in October Farmer.) 
But it was thought by many that it would not work well in 
clay soil, especially if a little wet. This land, however, 
was just in the condition to clog the wheel, and yet it moved 
freely, the scraper keeping it clear, and performed the work 
in admirable style. This construction of ploughs, we be- 
lieve, is entirely new. (We have recently seen a notice of 
their being in use in England.) 

OnTARIO possesses more advantages as an agricultural 
county than any other within our knowledge, and ought to 
take the foremost rank in the march of improvements. With 
a soil unsurpassed in fertility, and more wealth, intelli- 
gence, and enterprize enlisted in this pursuit than any other 
county, she ought at once to adopt a more expanded and lib- 
eral system of operation through her Agricultural Society. 
Such a system as will advance the cause of agriculture 
throughout Western New York, as well as increase the 
wealth and prosperity of the county. 

Orricers Exectep.—John Greig, President. Elias 
Cust, John Lapham, Joel S. Hart, Joseph Fellows, Ches 
ter Loomis, Z. B. Stout, Vice-Presidents. W. W. Gor- 
ham, Recording Secretary; Oliver Phelps, Corresponding 
Secretary. James D. Bemis, Treasurer. 

Town CommitTEEs.—Canandaigua: Wm. Burling, 
Samuel Remington, Abner Antis, Hezekiah Townsend, 
Stephen Harris. Canadice: Hiram Colegrove, Freder- 
ick Westbrook, Robert Armstrong, Sylvester Austin, Josie 
ah Jackman. East Bloomfield: Myren Adams, John H. 
Wheeler, Guy Collins, Calvin Pomeroy, Geo. Rice. West 
Bloomfield : Reynold Peck, Robert Worthington, Bazaleel 
C. Taft, Jasper C. Peck, Otis Thompson. Bristol: Fran- 
cis Mason, Erastus H. Crow, Anson Packard, Wm. T- 
Codding, Phineas Kent. South Bristol: James Parmelee, 
Jr., Simri Collins, John Stetson, Allen Brown, Franklin 
Crooker. Gorham: David Pickett, Ephraim Biodget, 
Nathaniel Smith, Hiram Harkness, Collester Millen. 
Hopewell: Ephraim Watkins, Harvey Pratt, Richmond 
Case, Elijah K. Mattison, Evander Sly. Manchester: 
Nicholas Howland, Abner Barlow, Jr., Edmund B. Eewey, 
Manning Redfield, Jedediah Dewey, Jr. Phelps: Owen 
Edmonston, Elisha Backus, Harvey Stone, Sylvanus Bur- 
tis, Wm. Hildreth. Seneca: Ceorge Cayward, George 
N. Reed, Charles S. Brothers, Philo Brunson, John V. E. 
Vedder. Victor: Wm. D. Dickenson, James Upton, Jr., 
Henry Brown, Peter Bonesteel, R. P. Dickinson. Na- 
ples: James L. Monier, Bronson K. Lyon, Alanson Wat- 
kins, Ephraim W. Cleveland, Josiah Porter. Farmington: 
Russell M. Rush, Joseph C. Hathaway, Wilmarth Smith, 
Perez Hathaway, Welcome W. Hereggeen. Richmond: 
Zachariah Longyor, Hiram Pitts, Jom F. Reed, Hiram 
Ashley, George Pitts. 


Wayne County. 


This Cattle Show and Fair was held at Newark, Oct. 10 
and 11. The occasion evidently excited considerable inte- 
rest among the farmers, and the Show was, in many res 
pects, ® good one; but the number of persons in attend- 
ance, and of articles exhibited, was not as great as we 
had hoped to find, and we were informed, that a number of 
towns in the county take no part whatever in the transac- 
tions of the Agricultural Society. This kind of prejudice 
and jealousy was quite common among farmers some years 
ago, but we were surprised to find so much of it at this 
late day, in a county like Wayne. On looking over our 
subscription-book, however, we find we have no subscribers 
at all in several towns in that county. The cause and 
effect are obvious ! 

The show of animals was highly respectable, some of 
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them being very superior, and many giving evidence of 
great improvement. The greater part of the finer animals 
were exhibited in a long shed, where there was poor oppor- 
tunity for inspecting them. This is a bad plan, and should 
never be adopted unless rendered necessary by rain. 

The show of domestic manufactures, horticultural pro- 
ductions, &c., was very good, all things considered. Some 
of the apples were the best we have seen this year—we 
mean the Ribston Pippins of John Robinson. Most of the 
ladies’ work was highly commendable ; so was the silk ex- 
hibited. The imp!ements were not very numerous; but 
we observed several very beautiful ploughs, and some hoes, 
pitchforks, &c., of very excellent workmanship. 

The Ploughing Match was, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing of the whole proceedings ; owing, mainly, to the novel- 
ty of allowing a separate class of premiums for boys under 
twenty years of age. About an equal number of men and 
boys entered for competitionsay six of each; and the 
contest was very spirited. Most of the spectators de- 
clared that the boys’ lands were done in the best manner. 
The following is the report of the committee : 

Proveuinec Matcu.—First prize, $5,00, to John Chap- 
man, Palmyra; 2d, $4,00, to E. L. Chadwick, Arcadia; 
3d, $3,00, to Peter P. Kocher, Phelps. Boys—Ist, $5,00, 
to Isaac N. Lust, Arcadia, under 20 years of age; 2d, 
$5,00, to Orin Sutton, Lyons, under 20; 3d, 33,00, to P. 
W. Kenyon, 17 years old; 4th, Volume of Transactions, to 
James Kocher, Phelps. 

The Address was delivered in the Presbyterian Church, 
by the Rev. Mr. Cushing. It was very well written, and 
well received ; but it was not as practical as a farmer 
would have made it, nor as orthodox, we think, as his the- 
ological discourses. After the uddress, the reports of com- 
mittees were read. Among them were an able report on 
farms, by our friend, J. J. Thomas, and an amusing re- 
port on poultry, by friend W. R. Smith. The latter was 
very rich in humor as well as instruction. 

We observed several things connected with the manage- 
ment of this anniversary that are worthy of commendation 
and imitation- In order that the awarding committees 
might not be suspected of partiality or prejudice, the ani- 
mals and other articles exhibited were merely numbered, 
without any names attached; so that the owners were not 
known. (We have only one objection to this rule—that is, 
that we bachelors cannot tell the names of the young ladies 
who exhibit the fruits of their industry.) As many as 
possible of the awarding committees were composed, in 
whole or in part, of gentlemen who reside out of the coun- 
ty. Then there was a committee appointed beforehand to 
see to the accommodation of strangers. We wish such 
committees were more common, and that all of them would 
perform their daties as well as on this occasion. 

We would advise this Society to hold their next exhib- 
ition at Lyons, if the citizens of that village will promise 
to do their duty. 


Wayne County Agricultural Society. 

The annual meeting was held on the 15th instant, when 
the premiums on field crops were awarded, and ihe officers 
elected for the coming year. Six crops of corn were enter- 
ed, the product per acre ranging from seventy to ninety- 
eight bushels. The first premium was given to D. and G. 
W. Kenyon, for a crop of 98 bushels; the second to James 
P. Bartle, for a crop of 95 bushels. The other four crops, 
to which smaller premiums are awarded, were Ebenezer 
Little’s, 89 bushels; Samuel West’s 79; Abraham Fair- 
child’s, 79; and Kocher and Miller’s,70. It will be recol- 
lected, that Dr. Button’s crop of 99 bushels per acre last 
year drew the first premium; and so enormous was this 
amount in the opinion of some good farmers, that they pos- 
itively asserted that such a crop was never raised, and that 
the whole was either a mistake or an imposition on the part 
of Dr. Button. Several, however, very much to their own 
surprise, have found that large crops are not so difficult to 
raise as they supposed ; and after jeering the Doctor for a 
year past, find themselves treading in the same track. Those 
who have nct raised heavy crops this year, however, still 
remain incredulous. These doubts will be removed when 
they become more skilful farmers. 

Two crops of barley were offered—one of five acres, 39 
bushels per acre, raised by Kocher & Miller; and one of 
one acre, 38 bushels, raised by A. Fairchild. Among 
other crops were half an acre of potatoes, 180 bushels ; 
half an acre of ruta baga, 210 bushels; and two acres of 
wheat, raised by A. Fe‘rchild, yielding 834 bushels: 








A premium was also given for a set of experiments on 
manures. 

The following officers were elected = 

President—Samuel E. Hydson. 

Vice-Presidents—Thomas Barnes, William R. Smith, 
Joel Hall, Joseph A. Miller, Reuben H. Foster, Thomas 
Rogers. 

Corresponding Secretary—John J. Thomas. 

Recording Secretary—Joseph A. Miller. 

Treasurer—Daniel Kenyon. 

Committee on Fairs and Field Crops—Wm. R. Smith, 
Wm. D. Cook, Vincent G. Barney. 

Executive Cominittee—C. S. Button, F. Heminway, 
John Baker, Samuel West, Abraham Fairchild. 

A full statement of the proceedings for the past year, 
with the annual address, account of the Fair, &c., are to be 
published in pamphlet form. J. J. T. 


Livingston County. 


We were promised some account of the exhibition in this 
county, by one of the officers of the society; but none has 
been received. Mr. Wadsworth informed us, when here, 
that the Cattle Show was held at Geneseo, according to ap- 
pointment, Sept. 14th and 15th; and although the weather 
was very rainy, and the State Fair close at hand, the dis- 
play of stock was quite numerous and respectable. This 
speaks well for the farmers of Livingston County: we shall 
expect to give a good aceount of them next year. 


Chemung County. 

This Agricultural Fair was held at Elmira, Oct. 17th and 
18th. The Repudlican says, there was much interest and 
enterprise manifested on the occasion by the large number 
of persons who assembled. This society is in its infancy, 
but it bids fair to exert a most salutary influence on the 
minds and the labors of farmers. Chemung, is by many 
regarded merely as a lumber county—or at best only fit for 
grazing; but with proper management it will be found, 
that the land is capable of producing abundant crops of 
grain as well as grass; and this county will one day be al- 
lowed to take a high rank among the agricultural counties 
of the State. 


Yates, Madison, Lewis, and other Counties. 


We have received newspaper accounts of agricultural ex- 
hibitions in these and several other counties; but as none 
of them sent us notice of the time of their shows in season 
for our list in October, we have concluded not to give them 
any particular notice this year. If the farmers in those 
counties will take our paper, and treat us better next year, 
we will show them more attention, [G° What has become 
of Orleans? 


The Potato Crop—Injury by Disease, &e. 
A letter from the neighborhood of Philadelphia, written 
about three weeks ago, contains the following paragraph : 


‘* Disease, almost, if not entirely, unknown hitherto, has 
attacked the potatoes through all this region—at least, 
wherever we have heard. Large numbers of them rot in 
the ground; and the decay goes on even after they are dug. 
Some, after stowing them away in their cellars, have had to 
remove them. Many persons have lost one-half or three- 
quarters, and a few nearly their whole crop. Ours, though 
suffering some, are better than many of our neighbors, the 
rotten amounting to about one-sixtieth part; but the re- 
mainder are not dry and mealy, as they usually are. We 
know but of one exception to the universality of this dis- 
ease: M. S.’s (six miles from this place) are quite as good 
as in former years. We have heard that the damage has 
been also great in the State of Maine. Are yours affected 
at Cayuga?” 

They are, but in a different manner. We have not ob- 
served any in a rotting state, but nearly one-third are unfit 
for use, owing to brownish clouded spots appearing through 
the potato. Sometimes the defect is confined to one end, 
and sometimes it spreads over the whole; in some it is 














shallow, so that a large part remains good—while in others of 


it penetrates to the centre, and the whole potato is rejected. 

An acquaintance, from the eastern side of our county, 
told me the other day, that the crop was affected in their 
neighborhood in the same manner, but not to the same ex- 
tent, as in some of the towns farther east, where a bushel 
of wheat had been bartered for a bushel of potatoes. The 
discolored parts were considered unwholesome. 

We have no recollection of having heard of such a dis- 
ease before; neither do we pretend to account for it; 
though when the chief facts in relation to it are collected 


perhaps its nature and origin may be understood. One of 
my neighbors’ potatoes have entirely escaped it. 

A recent letter from Otsego couniy mentions nothing of 
thie disease ; but informs us that thousands of bushels have 
been frozen in the ground. 


Since writing the above, a friend and neighbor has called 
in and given me the following additional information : 

Three miles from this place, about two-thirds of a crop 
have rotted ; while in an adjoining field all the potatoes are 
sound. 

He also mentioned, that he had learned, during a recent 
visit to Madison County, that some stowed in cellars bad 
rotted ; and when removed, the smell was so offensive as 
to sicken the laborers. Hogs, fed on the decaying parts, 
had died, some had been discouraged from digging their 
potatoes, D. T. 
Greatfield, 11th mo. 18, 1843. 





Deatn From Diseasep Porators.—The Utica 
(N. Y.) Gazette notices the appearance, in that 
neighborhood, of a singular disease among the po- 
tatoes, which has already destroyed thousands of 
bushels. The disease first manifests itself by a 
black spot on the surface of the potato, which rap- 
idly spreads till the whole root becomes soft and 
worthless. Many farmers have lost their entire 
crops while in the ground, and large — have 
also been destroyed after having been dug and buried 
in heaps, or stored in cellars. Potatoes affected 
with this disease appear to be very poisonous, large 
numbers of hogs having died after eating of them. 
Is om this subject worthy the attention of agricultu- 
rists ? 


An Agricultural Institute in Western New York. 


In 1829 a few public-spirited gentlemen established, un- 
der the directorship of M. Bella, an Agricultural Institute 
at Brignon, in the vicinity of Paris. The government gave 
them the use of one of the old royal palaces at that apes 
and of 1,485 acres of land contiguous to the same. It has 
been the object of this school to combine, and teach at once, 
both the science and the practice of rural economy, to @ 
large number of young men collected from all parts of the 
kingdom, After having acquired a thorough practical and 
theoretical knowledge of the great business of ae yen | 
the elements of earth, air, and water into living plants 
animals, and of converting these organic substances 

into soil of peculiar and remarkable fertility, they receive 
a diploma, and return to their respective districts to scatter 
broad-cast the good seed of science among the less favored 
cultivators of the soil. 

Among the many good fruits that have been harvested 
from the seed of science thus liberally sown, that of ene 
hundred million bushels of wheat more than was before 
produced, is not the least important. 

In our own Empire State, we have excellent common 
schools, good academies, and higher institutions where the 
classics, and the sciences of medicine, law, and divinity are 
well taught. But we have no schools where the hundreds 
of thousands of our young farmers can learn how to make 
six pounds of wool grow on a 8 *s back, while the ani- 
mal consumes 50 per cent. less food than it now does, when 
it yields to its owner only two pounds of wool. 

Science has enabled the agriculturists in England not 
only to cut twice as much hay from an acre of land now as 
they did 25 years ago; but to keep twice as many cattle, 
sheep, and swine, upon the same amount of food, as 
then did—and of course to manufacture twice as much beef, 
mutton, tallow, wool, butter, and cheese, from any given 
amount of vegetable food. We will not insult the under- 
standing of the reader by attempting to show the vast im- 
portance of facts like these. 

Mr. Daubeny, Professor of Rural Economy in the Ox- 
ford University, has published at length two highly inte- 
resting lectures upon the subject of “ public institutions for 
the improvement of agriculture,” in the journals of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England. We have read the 
details of the systems of instruction adopted in each of 
these with care—all of which are now in successful opera- 
tion in the principal kingdoms of Europe. We like the 
plan of that at Brignon the best. With a small 
to adapt it to our husbandry and condition, it is a worthy 
pattern for an Agricultural Rosieaes in Western New York. 

course, sensible men will cut their garments accord 
to their cloth. It strikes us thet a company, "sg 


composed 
he friends of agricultural i i joi 
the agricultural improvement, might, by - = 





stock union, raise $20,000, which would 

erect plain farming buildings, purchase stock, farming 
utensils, chemical apparatus for the analysis of soils, vege- 
table and animal matter, and set in motion the whole man- 
ual and intellectual machinery of an Agricultural Institute. 
M. Bella reported in 1839, after the com "s 


been in operation ten years, that the st divi- 
ded 4 per cent. annual interest on the whole investment, 
and added 145,852 francs to the productive value of the 





property, which was better than 10 per ont. stock. Ig 
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there not public spirit enough to invest $20,000 in a MoDEL 
FARM, where practical science shall demonstrate to all the 
best process by which the inorganic elements of soil, air, 
and water, can be transformed into food and raiment for 
man? Placed under the control of a board of able and 
honest directors, the pecuniary affairs of the farm, and the 
school, would rest on a sure and permanent basis. Cheer- 
fully will the Legislature grant a charter, and if it act wise- 
ly it will bestow funds enough, as is done in France, to pay 
the salary of one or more competent lecturers. 

No intelligent man will deny, that it is practicable to add 
$1,000,000 to the income of the same amount of !and and 
labor now employed, and misdirected, in Western New 
York. This would be equal to the creation of an addition- 
al capital of twenty millions of dollars, yielding 5 per cent. 
interest. Who will refuse to aid. in some small degree, to 
achieve so important a result? What man living in Wes- 
tern New York would not be benefited by such a corsumma- 
tion ? D. L. 
—Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 





0 We gave last month a cut and advertisement of 
Hussey’s Corn and Cob Grinder, and intended to have 
added some explanatory and commendatory remarks, but 
were prevented by want of space. We now give, there- 
fore, some extracts from an article which we find in the 
Central New York Farmer, written by C. N. Bement. 


Hussey’s Corn and Cob Grinder. 

A mill by which the farmer cot ld grind cob and corn, as 
well as other grain for his stock, has loug been wanted. 
Such a machine can now be obtained, and we take great 
pleasure in having it in our power to recommend, from elev- 
en months’ experience, the one invented by Mr. Abel Hus- 
sey, of Baltimore. It is as simple in construction as a 
grindstone. Upon a horizontal shaft, a cast iron grooved 
plate is piaced, in which, by means of nuts and screws, 
steel cutters are secured, for the purpose of cutting the cobs, 
working against another grooved plate, which is stationary, 
being secured to cast iron flanges fastened to the frame. 

Both of these plates, (the grinders,) when worn out, can 
be displaced. and new ones substituted, at an expense of 
one dollar and fifty cents per pair; and can be taken off and 
adjusted by any mechanic of ordinary ingenuity. It occu- 
pies about 3 feet square on the floor, weighs about 275 lbs.. 
and is intended for horse or water power. By means of a 
screw and a hand-nut at the end ot the shaft, it can be set 
to grind coarse or fine, at pleasure. 

The corn is fed into a tube, one ear at atime, the feeding 
graduated by the driving power, as it will take feed accord- 
ing to the power applied. “ It is capable of reducing,” 
says Mr. Hussey, “ with two to four horses, from six to ten 
bushels of corn and cob per hour; and it has ground six 
bushels per hour with one horse, but he was a strong and 
powerful animal. 

The one we have is driven by an over-shot water-wheel, 
6 feet 4 inches in diameter, buckets 3 feet long, and geared 
so that we get about 300 revolutions per minute. The wa- 
ter is conducted on to the wheel through a tube 10 inches 
square and 50 feet tong, which discharges nearly double the 
quantity the buckets will receive. With this power we can 
grind from four to six bushels of corn and cob per hour. 
After mixing the meal with oats, and setting the grinders 
closer, we have run through it six bushels per hour, redu- 
cing it as fine as shorts. It grinds oats better than any 
mill we have tried, and they have not been few. By at- 
taching a hopper, so that the feeding can be regulated, all 
kinds of grain may be ground suitable for stock, with ease ; 
and we can confidently recommend it as being a very useful 
and efficient mill for all the purposes intended. 

The whole is substantially made, of good materials, and 
put together in a workmanlike manner. They are manu- 
factured in Baltimore, Md., by O. Hussey, the patentee; 
and at Auburn, N. Y., by Thos. R. Hussey. Price at the 
manufactories, including an extra pair of grinding-plates, 
is $35. 

We will take the present opportunity of directing the at- 
tention of our readers to the great value of meal, prepared 
by grinding corn and cob for stock ; and from the many ev- 
idences of practical farmers, as well as from experiments 
of our own, we cannot but press it upon the attention of the 
prudent farmer. Many will abject to this on account of 
the low price at which corn and oats are selling. But we 
see no reasun why a farmer should throw away or squander 
his feed, because it sells at alow price. We conceive that 
one of the very best reesons why he should economise in 
every possible manner, so that they can have more te sell, 
and the quantity make up the deficiency in price. 

That there is a nutritious substance in the cob, no one, 
we think, that has paid any attention to the subject, will 
pretend to deny. In throwing away the cobs of our corn, 
we have been wasting very good feed. On distillation of 
four gallons sf cob meal, four gallons of spirits have been 
obtained, and other nutritive matter besides saccharine, 
such as mucilage and oils, have been found in it. ‘“ But 
besides the actual econumy,” says a writer in the American 
Farmer, “ there is another advantage in this way of feeding 
corn, which ought to engage the attention of every farmer. 
It is notoriously true, that the unground grain of corn is 
heating to the stomach of all animals, and of difficult di- 
gestion, producing cholic and other inflammatory disorders, 


derived from the stlmulus of distension, (so necessary to 
the proper health of all animals,) by being unable to eat a 
sufficient buik to produce it before they become gorged.” 

For hogs, corn and cob meal is much improved by scald- 
ing, and by boiling with vegetables of any kind, and still 
more by a partial fermentation. 

The manner of feeding stock on raw or unground corn is 
too common. It is undoubtedly one of the best grains to 
finish off a lot of stock; but it lacks bulk and is too stim- 
ulating without some coarser or more bulky substance to 
mix with it. Corn alone gives too much fat inside, without 
a corresponding bulk of flesh ouside. It has been found 
that corn and oats, equally mixed and ground together, 
would improve and fatten hogs faster than the same amount 
of corn alone. 

It has been questioned by some, and is still believed by 
many, that there is but very little nutrimert in corn cobs; 
but as one proof to the contrary, we will adduce the fol- 
lowing; A farmer, a few years since, in Virginia, afraid 
that his corn crop would not be sufficient to last through 
the winter, he determined to try, and did winter his horses 
on corn cubs ulone, pounded in a common homminy mortar 
with his own hands. They received no other sebstance ex- 
cept long forage, as hay and fodder. Upon this they did 


their winter’s work, and were in good condition. 
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To Correspondents and Readers. 


This being the closing number of the volume, we can- 
not let the opportunity pass without tendering our grateful 
acknowledgments to the numerous correspondents who 
have assisted us during the past year. We are well aware 
that the value and success of an agricultural paper depends 
greatly on the number and character of its correspondents, 
and we are happy in being able to assure our readers that 
for the coming year, we not only expect the continued aid 
of those who have rendered us such important service here- 
tofore, but that there will be some valuable additions to 
their number. 

We have several communications on hand. Our friend 
S. W., we are afraid would lead to a controversy in which 
we are unwilling to engage. Experiments in silk culture, 
will appear next month. 

Tue Cutture or Toxacco is not of sufficient impor- 
tance to our readers, to warrant us in complying with the 
request concerning it. 

Bommer’s Manvre.—Some information concerning it, 
by request of “ Niagara,” will be given next month. 
Juvenis will perceive that we have complied with his sug- 
gestion respecting young men. 

“ Sypit.”—A correspondent enquires what has become 
of our friend “ Sybil.” We really cannot tell. The last 
we heard of her was, that she had gone to Saratoga to ben- 
efit her health, and as that is said to be a dangereus place 
for young ladies, we begin to fear that she is lost, to us at 
least. We should certainly like to hear from her again, 
andalso from any other female friend who will advocate the 
interests of the sisterhood in rural life. 





The Legislature. 
The suggestions given last month respecting the propos- 
ed amendments to the law for the promotion of agriculture 
in this State, will not bc acted on till the meeting of the 
State Agricultural Society in January. We have convers- 
ed with several officers of the society and other warm 
friends of the cau3e in this region, and they agree with us 
that the law should be amended so as to grant nearly as 
follows : 
Ist. Extend the pcriod of the present appropriation 
($8,000) for ten years; or else make it perpetual. 
2nd. Whatever of this appropriation remains unclaim- 
ed at the end of each year, to be given to the State Society. 
3d. The State Society to be allowed to employ a suitable 
person to act as Commissioner and Secretary of the Socie- 
ty, whose duty it shall be to visit all parts of the State for 
the pu:pose of obtaining information and promoting the 
improvement of agriculture and the interests of the Society. 
4th. This Secretary or Commissioner to make a full re- 
port to be published in the annual volume of Transactions; 
and the compiling of that Volume to devolve on him. Then 
the Legislature to print enough copies of the Transactions 
for one to be placed in each district school library in the 
State. 





particularly in horses. They are deprived of the benefits 








We have not space, nor is it necessary at this time to 
give the reasons for these snggestions. We think they wil] 
appear obvious to the managers of the State Society, ang 
the friends of the cause in the Leg’slature. 

Our friend Lee, of Erie, is elected to the Assembly 
as was predicted last month. 





Mr. Garbutt’s Corn Challenge, 


Our friend “ Niagara” wishes to know the result of ovr 
experiment in growing 100 bushels of corn per acre, He 
has made a mistake in supposing that the trial was to be 
this year. ‘The notice is in the June number of the Farm. 
er, and the offer was not made in time for this season. We 
have sent Mr Garbutt prelisfinary directions, and more 
will be given him herafter. The result will be published 
next year. We are so confident of success, however, that 
we hope Mr. Garbutt will at once send us word how 
he desires the 100 copies of the Farmer to be disposed of 
Would “ Niagara” like 100 copies to circulate on the same 
terms ? 








Notiees of Publications, 


Tue Farmen’s Ming, or Source or Weattn. “ Be 
ing a compilation, with the addition of new and impor- 
tant information on the subject of Manure, together with 
the most approved method for the manufacture of Vege- 
table Manure; by which the farmer can obtain, in the 
shortest possible time, as much manure of the richest 
quality as he pleases.” To which is added, Smith's 
Productive Farming. By Henry Heexmance. Re 
vised and corrected by A. B. ALLEN, New York. 

This book contains much that is really valuable for farm- 
ers, and would deserve commendation were it not for the 
manner in which it has been got up. The title-page, con- 
tents, and price, we think, give evidence that it Jelongs to 
the “catch-penny” class. The first half of the book is 
compiled, almost entirely, from Gaylord’s Prize Essay on 
Manures, published in the New York State Agricultural 
Society’s Transactions, and from Prof. Wright's translation 
of the “ Farm House of the Nineteenth Century;” and we 
think that justice has not becn rendered to these writers in 
the matter of credit. The second half consists of Smith’s 
Productive Farming, “ revised and corrected” by omitting 
one or two paragraphs and adding three or four very brief 
notes, and a short extract from the American Agriculturist. 
The price of the book is one dollar, and is twice as high as 
a made-up book of that size ovght to be, in these days of 
cheap publications. 

Tue FaRMer’s Encyciorepia aND DIcTIONARY OF 
Rvurat Arrarrs.—We are indebted to Cary & Hart, 
Philadelphia, for the concluding numbers of this valuable 
work; and we again commend it to our readers. The 
whole work can now be had through the booksellers; price 
$4, bound—only about one-third the price of the English 


edition. Every reading farmer, who can afford it, should 
procure acopy. We have marked a few extracts for pub- 
lication. 


Famurar Letters on CuHemistry, and its Relations to 
Commerce, Physiology, and Agriculture. By Justus 
Lienic, M.D., F.R.S., &c. New World Press; pp. 56; 
price stxpence. 

This little work is written in a familiar and pleasing 
style, and is well calculated to interest and instruct farmers. 
Every young farmer, especially, sheuld read it: the price 
is so low, that all can obtain it.—For sale at the periodical 
agencies. 

“ Tuirty Years rrom Home; or, A Voice FROM 
THE Matn-peck.” We are indebted to the publishers, 
Messrs. Tappan & Dennet, Boston, for a copy of this 
and the two following books. Although not relating to 
agriculture, they have afforded us, and some young friends, 
both recreation and instruction. The “ Voice from the 
Main-decky, is an authentic and thrilling narrative of the 
experience of Samuel Leach, who was for six years in the 
British and American navies: was captured in the British 
frigate Macedonian: afterwards entered the American navy, 
and was taken in the United States brig Syren, by the British 
ship Midway. 

Lessons oN THE Boox or Proverss, topically ar- 
ranged ; forming a system of practical ethics. ‘ With all 
thy gettings, get wisdom.” 

Russetr,’s Primary Reaper. A selection of easy 
reading lessons, with exercises in articulation, &c. This 
book is designed to secure a thorough discipline in enunci@- 
tion to the learner, and a guide in the details of eloeution 
to the teaeher.—F or sale at Sage’s, Rochester. 
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AoricvtturaL Appresses, &c. 

We tender our thanks to the large number of friends who 
pave sent Us pamphlets and papers containing recent ad- 
dresses On agriculture and kindred sciences, and preceed- 

of societies and associations for the promotion of agri- 
culture and domestic arts. Our limits will not allow us to 
largely from them, but we read them with interest, 

god shall perhaps make extracts from some. 

Wit Bacon, Esq., (better known to our readers as 
aw. B.,” of “ Meunt Osceola,”) has sent us a copy of 
an excellent address delivered by him at the annual meeting 
of the Berkshire Agricultural Society. 

J.E. TescHEMACHER, Esq., Boston, (our correspondent 
«J. E.T.,”) bas our thanks for a copy of his beaatiful and 
appropriate remarks made at the Ploughing Match of the 
American Institute, N.Y. 

We have also received a copy of the very able address of 
Gex. James TALLMADGE, President of the American In- 
gitute, delivered at the late meeting of that body. 

Hovey’s Macazine or Horticuttvure, Botany, anp 
yu, userut Discovertes AND Improvements 1n Rv- 
pal AFFAIRS. This periodical has always been a favorite 
with us, and we believe it is so with all intelligent garden- 
ers, florists, and nurserymen who have become acquainted 
with its character. It has now been published nine years. 
The tenth volume will commence with January, 1844. 
Monthly—$3 per year. 

“#WesteRN FARMER AND GARDENER:” Cincinnati. 
We see by our exchanges that this periodical is under good 
headway again. ‘‘ Please exchange,” Mr. Foster. 

Gioses FOR ScuHoois.—Silas Cornell, of this city, 
manofactures beautiful five-inch globes, for illustrating the 
elementary principles of geography. Price, with explana- 
tory cards, &c., only $1,50. 

Awerican AGricuLturaL ALManac.—We mentioned 
last month that we had not received a copy of this work.— 
We have now received two, marked “second” and “ third;” 
thefirst did not come tohand. It contains a large amount 
of valuable matter for a shilling. 





Fist Waesat.—Messrs. Smith and Allcott, of this city, 
received a lot of wheat at their mill which weighed 67 
pounds per bushel. Et was of the white flint variety, and 
rised by Moses Smith, of Brighton. 





Wise anp Liperat Portcy.—The New England Far- 
mer acknowledges the receipt of one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars from the ‘‘ Rhode Island Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Domestic Industry,” being the wsual annual pay- 
ment for copies of that paper distributed among the mem- 
bers of that society. 





THANKSGIVING in this State, 14th of this month. Who 
was it that promised usa fat turkey for that occasion? We 
hope our friends do not imagine that we have no person to 
prepare and assist to dispose of such articles. A worthy 
widow lady and her family attend to these matters for us, in 
fine style. 

That Barrel of Apples, too, from a friend in Ontario 
— is fairly due, and would not come amiss about these 

ys. 

“Ixpustrious IpLexess.”—We saw exhibited, at the 
Fair in Genesee County, a bed-quilt composed of 15,000 
Pieces; and a similar one was exhibited at the Fair in this 
tity. Buta lady in Columbia County has exceeded both 
these, for we observe among the list of premiums one for a 
bed-quilt of 24,000 pieces ! 








Frye’s Lactometer-—(A Humbug.) 


(From the American Agriculturist.) 


This cheap, simple, and readily-applied instrument can- 
tot fail to be of great utility to all persons who are in any 
Way concerned in the use of milk. It will enable the far- 
mer to determine the quality of his dairy, and to select such 
reeds of cows, and give them such food, as will yield a 
- supply of milk. To heads of families and purchasers 

milk in cities, it will prove equally advantageous, in de- 
teting frauds practiced by milkmen, in feeding their cows 
oon, and in adulterating their milk with water, or other- 
ae above all, to mothers and nurses it will be in- 
oth e, in affording them the means of testing the purity 
— milk on which they feed their children. Medical 
_ ts afford innumerable proofs of ill health, disease, and 

death itself, in children and adults, where impure milk 
been — as food. 

ording to Berze ius, the obvious components of milk 

"ecream, curd, and whey. 1,000 parts of cream of cow’s 





milk, of a specific gravity of 1.024, contains of butter, 45 ; 
curd, 35; whey, 920: 1,000. 

The remaining skim-milk has a specific gravity of about 
1.033, and consists of—water, 929; curd, with a trace of 
butter, 28; sugar of milk, 35; lactic acid, lactate of pot- 
ash, and a trace of lactate of iren, 6; muriate and phos- 
phate of potash, and earthy phosphates, 2: 1,000. 

The quality of milk, and consequently the proportions of 
the several constituents, vary with the breed of the cow, 
with the food on which she is sustained, with the time that 
has elapsed since calving, with her age, state of health, 
and with the season of the year; but in most cases this flu- 
id contains the same substances, though in different quanti- 
ties. In warm weather, milk contains more butter ; in cold, 
more eheese and sugar. 


Croton water. 
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It will be understood by the annexed cut, that the two ex- 
tremes of the scale of the instrument are based upon Cro- 
ton water at 60° Fahrenheit, and an average quality of pure 
Orange Co. milk during the months of May, June, July, 
and August, of the same temperature. By mixing the milk 
and water in equal proportions, and of a temperature as 
above, the instrument will stand at 50°; when mixed in a 
ptoportion of one-fourth milk and three-fourths water, it 
will stand at 25°, which will indicate that the instrument 
contains 25 per cent, of milk and 75 per cent. of water ; 
and so on with other proportions. 

How to use the Instrument.—Fill the tin tube which ac- 
companies the instrument with a portion of the milk to be 
tested, and warm or cool it to a temperature of 60° Fah- 
renheit. Place the lactometer in the milk, and note the 
degree, on the scale of the instrument, which is nearest 
the surface ; and the number corresponding thereto will in- 
dicate the per cent. of pure milk that the liquid contains. 

This instrument was invented by Mr. Frye, at the special 
request of the Board of Agriculture of the American Insti- 
tute, and has received their strongest commendation. It is 
constructed and for sale, at $1 each, (including a tin case,) 
by Messrs. Frye & Shaw, 222, Water-street, New York. 


Remarks by Ed. of the New Gen. Farmer. 
The foregoing is the most perfect specimen of the genus 


no claim to great erudition; but we think that a very little 
scientific knowledge, combined with common sense, will 
enable us to show that this boasted invention is founded in 
error, and cannet answer the purposes intended. We are 
quite willing that the sapient Gothamites should amuse 
themselves with their new toy, and flatter themselves that 
they have made a grand discovery, by which they will be~ 
enabled to make honest men out of rogues; but when they 
attempt to palm such notions off upon farmers, we shall 
tell our readers to look to their dollars, and not pay too 
dearly for the whistle, even though it has received the 
“* strongest commendations” of would-be high authority. 

This invention, it will be seen, is based solely upon the 
circumstance that milk is of greater specific gravity (is 
heavier) than water. Now, if the richness of milk was in 
proportion to its specific gravity, the principle would be 
correct, and the instrument of value; but, unfortunately, 
the very reverse of this is found to be true—namely, that 
the poorer the milk, (or, in other words, the less cream it 
contains,) the greater is its specific gravity. The reason is, 
because cream is lighter than milk, and hence we see it rise 
to the surface. The writer of the foregoing article has 
himself unwittingly admitted this, by quoting the statement 
of Berzelius, who gives the specific gravity of new milk as 
1.024, and of skimmed milk, 1,033; water being 1.000." 

Now, allowing that a cubic foot of water weighs 1.000 
ounces, the same quantity of new milk 1.024 ounces, and 
the same of skimmed milk 1,033 ounces—it is easy to see, 
that if we mix 8 gallons of skimmed milk (1.033) with 3 
gallons of water, (1.000,) the specific gravity will be the 
same as of new milk, (1.024,) and our wonderful instru- 
ment would float in this diluted mixture at the very point 
indicating pure milk! Or, take another example, and one 
more likely to occur with dishonest venders : mix 8 gallons 
(more or less) of new milk, 8 gallons of skimmed milk, 
and 3 gallons of water; plunge in the magical detector of 
fraud—our beautiful new lactometer—and, lo, it again de- 
clares the mixture to be “ pure Orange County milk!’ 

The only purpose for which this instrument can possibly 
be of service is, to d@tect the mixture of water with new 
milk, when no skimmed milk has been added to restore the 
specific gravity. But even in this case detection is easily 
avoided, by adding a little soda, and other soluble sub- 
stances. . 

As to its enabling the farmer to determine the quulity of 
his dairy, or to select the best breed of cows—from what 
we have shown, this is utterly preposterous. Suppose the 
farmer to have purchased his instrument, (as doubtless 
some will,) and commenced testing the milk of his cows = 
the first sample, perhaps, will float the lactometer at 90 or 
95 of the scale; which being below the standard, he of 
course concludes that the milk is of an inferior quality, 
while in reality it is richer than “ pure Orange County,” 
and, owing to the large proportion of cream, its specific 
gravity is less, and of course the instrument sinks lower. 
On the other hand, perhaps {the next sample he tries, the 
instrument rises to 105 or 110, which would lead him to be- 
lieve that the milk was very rich. while, in fact, it is very 
poor. Andyet we see this invention lauded in the highest 
terms, and recommended as especially valuable for farmers; 
and that, too, by several agricultural papers! Verily, 
** wise men are not always wise.” 

In the report of the late meeting of the American Insti- 
tute, published in the American Agriculturist, we notice 
that premiums were awarded for the best milk. A silver 
medal was awarded to T. Selleck, of Chester, Orange Co., 
for milk which, tested by this lactometer, gave 115°; and 
adiploma to M. Hanna, Oxford, Orange Co., for milk 
which, by the same test, gave 107°. Now, we will not 
assert that the committee were so beautifully hoazed; but 
we do say, that if our knowledge of: chemistry and hydro- 
statics serves us any purpose at all, the sample which re- 
ceived the first premium may have been one-half skimmed 
milk, and the other one-quarter, for all that this instru. 
ment can show to the contrary ! 

If we are mistaken in these calculations, we shall be 
happy if some of our New York friends will show us our 
error. B. 

(We wiil give a figure and brief description of the com- 


mon lactometer in our next.) 





* JonNson says the mean specific gravity of cow's milk is 1.030, 
os sai in oreem. That of skimmed milk is 1.085.— 
ar. Enc. 





Humbug that we have met with ina long time, We make 
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Cortland County. 


Dear Sir.—In accordance with your request, I forward 
you a brief account of our Fair, It was held on the 3d 
inst., and the day proved a most disagreeable one. A heavy 
shower in the morning prevented the attendance of much 
stock. There was, however, a respectable display in num- 
bers, and a superior one in quality. I have attended many 
county Fairs, and am somewhat acquainted with the herds 
of in.proved stock in other counties; and I am decidedly 
of the opinion, that there is more good grade stock of im- 
proved varieties in this than in any other county in the 
State. There is also some superior full bloods, but their 
number is limited. Of horses, I regret to say, the number 
was small. Few good horses are now reared in Cortland. 
The swine were good; the sheep very superior. I hada 
yearling buck and ewe on the ground, from the flock of our 
friend, S. W. Jewett, of Weybridge, Vermont, which I 
sheared of well-washed wool, after all the loss of their jour- 
ney, the buck 8 lbs, the ewe 5 Ibs. 12 oz. They wore got 
by his celebrated buck ‘‘ Fortune,” a picture of which ap- 
peared in the last volume of the Transactions of the State 
Agricultural Society. My buck, at four years old, will 
probably overgo 12 Ibs, as that would not be so great as the 
increase on his sire. Their carcases are enormous for me- 
rinos, and they are well formed. Let say what he 
will, Jewett’s sheep cannot be beaten, I had bucks and 
ewes on the ground from several other stocks, nearly equal- 
ing the above. There were also some beautiful Downs, 
Leicesters, &c., belonging to various individuals. 
The indoor display of plants, roots, fruits, &c., was un- 
usually fine.—Yours truly, H. S. R. 
Central N. Y. Far.—Cortland, Oct. 13, 1843. 


Jefferson County. 

We have received, in pamphlet form, the annual report 
of transactions of the Jefferson County Agricultural Soci- 
ety, containing the address delivered at the Cattle Show 
and Fair, at Watertown, Sept. 15th, 1843, by Major E. 
Kirby ; the reports of Viewing Committees, &c. The fol- 
lowing extracts from the excellent address will give our 
readers an interesting view of the character of this fine 
county, and of the enterprive of its spirited agricultural 
society, as well as impart much general instruction: 


“‘ Tt is scarce forty years since our good county of Jeffer- 
son presented an almost unbroken expanse of forest; and 
now, the ordinary occurrence of ourannval Show and Fair, 
without anything,to cause unusual excitement, has drawn 
together an assembly of people, notwithstanding the exces- 
sive inclemency of the morning, estimated at 6,000, who 
are here for the sole purpose of participating in our pro- 
ceedings. 

‘« The intervening period has served to give us a popula- 
tion numbering, at this time, not less than 65,00 souls ; 
ranking us, among the 59 courties of this State, seventh in 
population, and second only to Onondaga among those not 
graced with an incorporated city. Our productions em- 
brace al! the objects of culture adapted to the climate. In 
the number of horses raised, we exceed every county in the 
State. In hay, grazing, and in neat cattle, we are excelled 
by Oneida only. In the production of corn and potatoes, 
by but twocounties. In the quantity of wool, in the value 
of household manufactures, and of the products of the 
dairy, by but four. In the number of swine, by five; and 
in wheat, by nine. In the varied productions of manufac- 
turing industry, we hold a relative position not less honor- 
able; and in no part of the Empire State are we excelled 
in neat and substantial dwellings of stone, brick, or paint- 
ed wood, which have so generally succeeded our primitive 
log cabina—in out-buildings, or in the character of our im- 
provements generally. We may, too, point with pride to 
this structure, which, at this moment, affords shelter to not 
Jose than 3.000 persons, and stands a noble monument of 
your liberality and enterprise ; t¢ having been erected and 
paid for by contributions made the present year, in ad. 
dition to the necessary provision fur the premiums now 
displayed before you, and dedicated in perpetuity to the 
uses of our society. 

“ The county is divided into 370 Common School Dis- 
tricts, each with its school-house, teacher, and common li- 
brary, embracing together 25,000 volumes, accessible to 
every man, woman, and child in the county; affording the 
comforting assurance that the rising generation, who are 
soon to fill the places now occupied by us, will come for- 
ward to the business of life qualified to perform its duties 
in a manner worthy of the race whence they spring, and 
an honor to their immediate progenitors. 

* Possessing, in an eminent degree, the elements of pros- 
perity and comfort—enjoying, as we do, the reality of both, 
it beheves us to examine carefully our condition, and take 
heed lest there be causes operating to undermine one and 
diminish the other. 

“‘ Under the impulse of institutions guaranteeing to each 
individual the utmost latitude of action compatible with 
good government, securing to each the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of his labors, and to the child of poverty 
and ignorance, the benefit, at the public charge, of elemen- 
tary education, and an open door to the highest honors of 
the republic—our country has made strides in the career of 
improvement, and in the acquisition of wealth, strength, 








of the world. The vast regions of the fertile west are be- 
coming rapidly peopled by multitudes from the older States 
and from Europe. The trail of the early emigrant is soon 
converted into a rail-road or canal, pouring back upon us 
the rich fruits of his labors in untold quantities, glutting 
our markets, and tending to neutralize the advantages of 
our proximity to the great marts of commerce. 

‘« How are we to remedy this apparent evil resulting 
from a positive public good, and maintain the relative value 
of our lands, and the relative advantages we have hitherto 
enjoyed? These are questions of moment to every one of 
us. Unless they can be satisfactorily answered, we cannot 
question the forecast of those who leave us to seek new 
homes in the west. But while there is much in this state 
of things to excite high patriotic emotions, at the prospect 
of future greatness which it shadows forth for onr glorious 
republic, there is, after ajl, little to cause alarm in regard 
to our own condition. The world is wide enouge forus all; 
and while the door of prdsperity is opened. to others, it is 
not closed upon us. We cannot, ’tis true, likethe slothful 
inhabitants of the tropics, expect the bounteous fruits of 
the earth to drop into our mouths witnout effort on our 
part; for, living in a comparatively rigorous climate, we 
are made at every moment of our lives to realize that it is 
our lot to toil; but we have the consolation of knowing, 
that our labors shall not be without their reward. We are 
called upon, then, to meet this emergency by bringing new 
energies to the cultivation of the soil—by running over less 
ground, and doing our work more thoroughly—by introdu- 
cing system and economy into all our operations, and by 
dint of superior skill and industry, making one acre yield the 
products of two or three under more careless management. 

“ To this end we must avail ourselves of the lights which 
science brings to our aid. It is said, that each generation 
in succession stands upon the shoulders of the preceding 
one, in regard to intellectual culture and scientific attain- 
ment. This remark applies with great force to our pursuit. 
But a few years ago, agriculture, as a science, had made 
little advances beyond the knowledge of the ancients. 
Written authorities were scarce, and new publications of 
rare occurrence. Within a few years, a vast amount of in- 
tellectual research has been turned in this divection. Men 
of science have explored the arcana of nature, and opened 
rich mines of knowledge to our view ; while practical farm- 
ers are constantly enlightening us with the history of their 
experience. The press teems with works on agriculture, 
of both foreign ont domestic production, many of them of 
rare merit, and full of instruction; and we have within the 
limits of our own State four ably-conducted periodicals— 
the Cultivator, the New Genesee Farmer, the American Ag- 
riculturist, and the Certral New York Farmer—devoted 
exclusively to this subject, which commend themselves to 
our notice by the practical instruction they convey. The 
cheapness with which books are now produced, and the 
multiplied facilities for distributing them are so great, as 
to place all these works, casual as well as periodical, with- 
in our reach, at prices so low as not to be burdensome to 
any one. Above all, our admirable system of schools, ele- 
mentary as well as in the hig'ier branches, has diffused ed- 
ucation and a taste for reading to such a degree, that these 
works are sought for with eagerness; and that the mass of 
our population have attained an intellectual elevation vastly 
a to that of any other nation on the face of the 
eartth. 





ORANGE COUNTY. 
The annual Fair of this Society was held at Goshen, Oc- 
tober 4. It is described as a very spirited affair, and was 
numerously attended. The annual address was delivered 
by P. J. Betts, President of the Society, and is so good 
that we cannot refrain from clipping a paragroph or two. 


«If, then, the world has made so little progress in hus- 
bandry, as an art, in what terms shall we express its ad- 
vancement, in it, as a science? 

* That in the vegetable world, as in all other of the works 
of the Omniscient Creator, certain fixed laws were to be 
discovered, has been too obvious not to escape the notice of 
the most casual observer, in all ages; but it is only within 
a very late period that scientifiic observations have estab- 
lished the very important fact, that vegetable and animal 
life compose our beautiful and harmonious system; each in 
its life, death and decay, performing its certian and appro- 
priate function, in sustaining and supporting each other ; 
each in its turn, by chemical combination, subtracting from 
the atmusphere the elements which would be useless, or in- 
jurious, to the other, and returning to it that which the oth- 
er feeds upon; and thus, unitedly employed, silently, and 
certainly, performing the great work which the law of their 
nature requires of them, the replenishing the earth. 

To the practical farmer, the discoveries of science may 
be made of incalculable benefit ; but such benefit is, as yet, 
principally to be hoped for—to be obtained, the labor of the 
ptactical husbandman is required tu aid the man of science 
and to verify the results of his experiments. From the ve- 
ry nature of the case, the two must co-operate, in order to 
attain a certain result. 

“It is thus apparent that the discoveries of science, are 
to be taken by the farmer as hints to suggest the course of 
his husbandry, affording indeed very strong presumptive ev- 
idence of success, if faithfully followed, rather than as the 
data from which to draw demonstrable conclusions. 


——————— 

“It is also further apparent. that every farmer may ; 
ly feel that he is not necessarily a mere machine, 
wound up each morning for the performance of a ; wt 
amount of labor in a certain prescribed way, but duet 
may, and should become an intelligent operator in the » 
work-house of Nature, with a mind well stored with the 
rious discoveries of science, and prepared to apply Ps. 
to the improvement of his calling. Let farmers th a 
the true dignity and the high responsibilities of the 
tion, and the day is not far distant when the scientific Powe 
ciples and the practical detail of his art, will be co + 
a necessary branch of instruction in every seminary of leap 
ning throughout the broad extent of our happy country 
all classes of the community will unite in assigning tr 
the influence and the honorable position, which the j 
tance of his calling deserves, and demands; the 
share and the pruning hook will not only, as in ser} 
times, be the distinctive emblems of peace and virtue ba 
they will become the great objects upon which the par; 
statesman, soldier, or professional man will, (Cincinnatus 
like) fix his hopes and aspirations, as instruments with 
which he may, in virtuous employment, expend the treay 
ures of his knowledge; whilst our youth, cheerfully der 
ting themselves to the pursuits of agiiculture, will brace 
their nerves for the endurance of its toils, justly consid, 
ing it as affording the noblest scope for the exercise of al] 
their faculties. 

“Tn the details of our business, we have, asa class, 
very much to learn ; each farmer, from his individual] 
rience, has stored his own mind with a mass of isolated 
truths, but his knowledge is buried treasure to all the 
besides, it has never been promulgated to others. It is tme 
we have many valuable agricultural papers, and their 
idly increasing subscription lists prove conclusively that the 
farming interest is becomingdaily more impressed with their 
value; I fully appreciate the benefits they are confering up. 
on the country, and should be happy to see one of them at 
least, upon the table of every farmer in the country, es. 
cially since, of late years, their columns have been devoted 
to the promulgation of facts, rather than the disseminatig 
of speculative opinions. But farmers ave not readily con. 
vineed of the expediency of new ways; they have been led 
and often by costly experience, to doubt the extraordi 
statements which they may see in print; and they require 
the evidence of some person in whom they can place conf- 
dence, and some times even the evidence of their own se- 
ses, before they will give credence to the utility of mess 
ures which run counter to all of their preconceived opin 
ions. 

Societies like ours are admirably calculated to meet this 
difficulty in the farmer’s way, as well as te increase his zeal 
and stimulate him to exertion. By the personal intercourse 
between its members and the well authenticated statements 





which each is required to make of the mode and results of 
his course of husbandry, the most sceptical may be convin | 
ced of the truth of any improvement which has been effect | 
ed. al * 7 * * 7 | 
Give us light! is the distinguishing cry of the presentage; 
and we farmers especially, need more light upon every 
branch of our business. It is scarcely necessary to remark, 
to persons of the experience of most of my hearers, that 
doubts are daily expressed, as to the expediency of each 
and every step of our daily walk in husbandry; what ms 
nures are best? when, and how they may be employed! 
when land should be plowed, and how the furrows shouldbe 
laid? how Maize (Indian corn) should be planted, and how 
cultivated? whether late or early sowing is most advisable! 
at wha state of maturity grains and grasses should be gath- 
ered, and how they should be be cured? whether cattle may 
most advantageously be soiled or pastured ? how wet lands 
may best be reclaimed? how noxious weeds may best be 
exterminated ? how we may prevent the ravages of insects! 
what crops are most profitable, and what rotation of crops 
is most advisable? these, and numerous other like quer 
tions are all still debatable and debated by practical far 
mers. 

It is surely time that all of them should be settled, and 
that the farmer should possess his text book, in which these 
first principles of his art, being established beyond all doubt 
and cavil, should be recorded. Agriculture cannot becom 
a progressive science until the knowledge which is obtait 
ed from experience, shall be gathered and published, 
and placed within the reach of its students. Individ- 
ual know ledge is ever bounded by a narrow circle, and 
though enquiring minds may occasionally advance a step 
two beyond its periphery, still, the “‘ three score years 
ten’’ of man’s allotted time too speedily run their rounds, 
to allow any individuals to make material progress im #Y 
science, by his unaided efforts; but when the results of the 





labor and toil of accumulated certuries are mapped out be 
fore him, and he is enabled to commence his career, with 
mind stored with the experience of bygone ages, there# 
some hope that he may add something to the ge’ 

of informaticn. The utmost bounds of human knowledg 
on any subject, it is believed, have never yet been 

and on the subject of agriculture, they cannot be even gue# 


ed at. 


Tue New-Encrianp Farmer.—We regret to see 
Mr. Putnam has retired from the editorial department 
this journal. Mr. Joseph Breck, one of its pr , 
takes his place, and we have no doubt that he will cont 
ue the paper to the satisfaction of ite readers.— Am» Ag” 
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A Letter from Niagara. 
For the New Genesee Farmer. 

Me. Eprtor,—If you will allow me the privilege, I 
ish to correct an error, or at least an erroneous imipres- 
_. which was made in a communication of mife in your 
0d of last month. The error is as follows: “ No gen- 
enl circulation of the list of premiums was given till the 
geek preceding the Fair.” In this I was mistaken; for 
de list of premiums was made, as I then intimated, 
» gometime in the month of September.”” And that list 
published in two weekly papers—one insertion in each, 
en. Very far was it from my intention to cast blame 
the Executive Committee of our society, especially 
= the President thereof; for I am well satisfied, that 
more zealous and devoted friend of agriculturai improve- 
" does not reside in our county—a man who feels a 
jnterest in the success of our society, or who has 
more scientific knowledge and skill in practical agriculture. 
The able address delivered by him on the day of the Fair 
is spoken of, by all whom I have heard, in the highest 
terms. The only matter of disagreement between the 
President and the writer is, merely a difference of opinion 
gs to the time the list of premiums should be made out 
gi circulated. The one believing that it should be done 
the winter previous to the Fair, or at least early in the 
spring; and the other believing, that a month or two previ- 
ous is just as well. I hope, dear Sir, that this subject may 
receive attention from yourself, and some of your correspon- 
dents who have experience in these matters, and communi- 

cate through your valuable paper. 
Yours truly, 

Thorn Hill, Nov. 22, 1843. 


COLUMBIA COUNTY. 
The third annual Fair and Cattle Show of this county, 
was held at Hudson, October 10. The Gazette says: 


The exhibition of Stock far exceeded any thing of the kind 
ever witnessed in this county, both as to number. size and 
ity, and was highly creditable to our Agriculturists. 
We never witnessed a finer display of Animals for the num- 
ber, than on this occasion, and we trust that the next exhi- 
bition will as far exceed the present one as this has all former 
ones. It gave us pleasure to witness the interest manifest- 
ed by the farmers in seeking out information in regard to the 
breed, &c., of the animals exhibited, thus showing a just 
solicitude fur the improvement of their own stock. 

The display of Domestic Manufactures, we regret to say, 
was not equal to that oflast year. This is wrong, decided- 
ly,and we trust that this branch of the Fair will be better 
attended to next year, for it is one of the most interesting 
parts of the exhibition. 

The annual Address was delivered by Dr. Beekman, Pres- 
ident of the Society, and like his address befure the State 
Society, it is a plain, unpretending practical affair; much 
better calculated te interest and instruct the farmer than 
many of the high sounding speeches of the day. The prin- 
cipal part of this Address is devoted to the subject of im- 
provement and cultivation of clay lands. We give the 
concluding remarks and commend them to the consideration 
of our readers. —Ed. N. G. Far. 


And now farmers, before we separate, permit me to ask 
inconclusion, have you for the last year done justice to yqur 
profession, to your families and to your country. 

Have you called to your aid all the agricultural reading 
within your reach, and taken advice from those of your 
neighbors who are competent to gve it? Are your farms 
geu.rally in better condition than they were one year ago? 
Are your fields better laid out and enclosed—your waste 
ground less—more of it grubbed up and improved—your 
ditches opened—useless stones removed, and the general 
surface of the ground better adapted for the raising of crops? 
Has your land been made richer to enable it to yield more, 
and have you collected a large amount of materials to in- 
crease your annual stock of manure? Are your houses more 
comfortable, besides of a neater appearance from the labors 
of the year? Have you addded to the convenience and safe- 
ty of your barns, to make them better adapted for the pur- 
poses for which they were built? Has your stock of cattle 
and horses improved not only in rumber, but more in qual- 
ity and appearance and conseqently in value? Have you se- 
lected, and do you raise the best kinds of sheep—I mean 
those kinds that are the most profitable to the owner? Have 
you the most profitable breed of hogs, and do you carry just 
tomany through the winter as best conduces to your inter- 
est? In short, have you so farmed in all things that you 
bave no cause of regret, because you have given to alla pro- 
per degree of attention and care ? 

If you have done so you will reap the result, and I con- 
gtatulate you—for you have done full justice to your profes- 
sion, 10 your families, and to your country. If providence 
at the end of another year should again bring us together, 

the strong confidence that I heve in the intelligence 


NIAGARA. 





and good habits of my countrymen, I feel an assurance that 
we shall sce the good old county of Columbie marching 
with still more rapid strides toward all that contributes to 
our prosperity and happiness. 


Western Pork and Beef. 


The Cincinnati Gazette, speaking of the prospeets of the 
approaching pork season, says that the stock of hogs, it is 
universally admitted, is fully an average ove throughout the 
region dependent on Cincinnati for a market, especially in 
Kentucky. The corn crop is said wo be abundant. The 
preparations for slaughtering and packing are very exten- 
sive, and the price of salt and cooperage are low. In view 
of these facts. the editor of the Gazette inclines to the be- 
lief that the business in pork this season will be a good and 
profitable one, both to the farmer and packer. 

0G Cincinnati has establishments that are competent to 
slaughter and dress from 8 to 10 thousand hogs daily; and 
some 33 pork-houses, that can dispose of at least 25,000 
hogs per day. 

1 Beef-packing is an important branch of business at 
the west. There are packed at Chicago, Illinois, frum six 
hundred to a thousand barrels per day, and the number is 
continually increasing. —Ex. paper. 








Potatoes 1N Maine.—The Maine Cultivator says, that 
more than 12,000 bushels of potatoes were brought into 
Hallowell last week, and sold for shipment. The farmers 
received for them 25 cents a bushel, in cash. No less tha» 
three thousand dollars were paid to the firmers on the 
marae, therefore, for potatoes delivered in a single 
week. 





Inoculating Cheese. 

What will the ingenuity of man not contrive? A method 
bas been discovered of inoculating cheese; or, in other 
words, of transferring the character of an old cheese into 
anew one. This rather curious idea is brought forward in 
a commurication to the Agricultural Journal, by John Rob- 
inson, Esq., Secretary of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
“If it be required,” says he, “ to communicate to a cheese 
the flavor and appearance of an old one, it may be done by 
the insertion in the new cheese of portiqns of the eld one 
containing the blue mould. The little scoop which is used 
in samples of cheese, is a ready means of performing the 
operation, by changing ten or a dozen rolls which it ex- 
tracts, and placing them to disseminate the germ of the blue 
mould ail over the cheese. 

« A new Stilton cheese treated in this way, and well co- 
vered up from the air a few weeks, becomes thoroughly 
impreguated with the mould, and generally with a flavor not 
to be distinguished from the old one. I have sometimes 
treated half a Lancaster cheese in this way, have left the 
other half in its natural state, and have been much amused 
with the remarks of our friends on the striking superiority 
of the English cheese over the Scotch one.” 

If this ingenious pian be found really successful, on re- 
peated trials by others, Mr. Robinson will deserve our 
thanks for bringing it forward. The next invention we 
shall hear of will probably be that of inoculating legs ot 
mutton, and turning them into beef.—Maine Farmer. 


Young Men. 

One of the most favorable “ signs of the times” is to be 
found in the desire which is beginning to be manifested by 
many young men of education and wealth to engage in agri- 
cultural pursuits, instead of pressing into the already over- 
filled ranks of the mercantile and * learned” professions. 
The following extract is from a letter of a New York mer- 
chant, who had applied to us to aid him in finding a place 
for his two sons with an intelligent practical farmer, where 
they could qualify themselves to manage a farm to advan- 
tage. He says, and truly, that “ it is desirable tor the 
public good, and for the progress of agricultural science, 
that young men of education and respectability should, in 
place of crowding into large cities, to live under constant 
excitement, and to waste their lives in dreams of affluence, 
devote themselves to agriculture—the noblest of all occu- 
pations ; in pursuing which they may live in tranquil enjoy- 
ment, cultivating the intellectual and immortal spirit. This 
would raise up a class of well-informed farmers—the true 
nobility of the country.” —Albany Cultivator. 








Curious AcricuLturat ExrertMent.—The following 
novel and interesting experiment has lately been success- 
fully made by Mr. A. Palmer, of Cheam. Surrey: In Julv, 
1842, he put one grain of wheat in a common garden-pot. 
In August, the same was dividen into 12 plants. In Sept., 
these 12 plants were divided into 32. which in Nov, were 
divided into 50 plants, and then placed in open ground. In 
July, 1843, 12 of the plants failed, but the remaining 38 
were healthy. On the 19th of August they were cut down, 
and counted 1,792 stems, with an average of 50 grains to a 
stem, giving au increase of 98,600. Now, if this be a 
practical means of measuring wheat, it follows that most of 
the grain now used for seed may be saved, and will infinite- 
ly more than cover the extra expense of sowing, as the 
wheat plants can be raised by the laborer in his garden, hie 
wife and children being employed in dividing and trans- 
planting them. One of the stems was rather more than 
six feet long, and stout in proportion.— English Paper. 


Thanksgiving. 
Thursday, December 14th, is appointed by the Governor 


as a day of public thanksgiving in this State. Surely no 
farmer will refuse to observe it, In the true spirit of relig- 
idus joy and gratitude. 
Mrs. Sigourney for a recent occasion, are very appropriate: 


The following lines, composed by 


This is the season, God of grace, 
When man’s full heart should feel thee near; 
For now his eye can clearly trace 
Thy goodness in the ripen’d year. 
With hope he cast to earth the grain, 
When spring awoke the snowdrop cold, 
Ana saw bright summer's cheering rain, 
And genial! suns, the germ unfold; 


Yet stil) would fear his breast pervade, 
While laboring ’mid the fertile soil, 

Lest storms might check the tender blade, 
And erush the promise of his toil. 


But when exuberant Autumn brings 
The harvest that rewards his cares, 
And every smiling valley sings, 
Exulting in the wealth it bears,— 
Then should our land, that ne'er was taught 
By Famine’s frown her bliss to prize, 
With tuneful gratulations fraught, 
Adore the mercy of the skies. 








26.—(By L. WeTuere.t.) 

This has been a cold and stormy month. We have had 
rain, or snow, or both, 22 days; of the remaining number, 
only 3 were fair. 

Oct. 27th.—Snow fell to the depth of 7 or 8 inches. 
First sleighing this season. 

Nov. 5.—Very cold ; thermometer at 28, (4 below freez- 
ing point,) at noon; in the evening, 22. 

Nov. 6,—Canal frozen over. Boys were seen, this morn- 
ing, skating on a pond. 

7,—About 2 inches of snow fell to-day. 

12.—About 3 inches of snow. 

14.—Thermometer down to 18 this evening. 

17.—Mild this morning, and foggy. 

20.—Indian summer. 

22.—Mock sun this morning, a 74 o'clock. 

24.—Very mild; th. at 67, at nine A.M. 

25.—Frost. Indian summer continues. 


tumn. 

the weather) have foretold a mild winter. 
near the close, have passed without snow. 
1842, 48.34 deg.; ditto, 1841, 45.46; ditto, 1840, 47.83. 


1841, 1.21; ditto, 1840, 2 83. 
Mean temperature of first half of Nov., 32.36. 





about 20,000 bushels of flax seed on board. 
The Markets. 





Michigan and Ohio, the same. Mixed Brands, 4 50; 400 
fancy Troy sold at 4 59. Grain. 1,200 bushels Illinois wheat sold 
at $1, and 400 bushels 


at 50 cents, 


with a fair inquiry. 


tle have slightly improved, and we quote 
5 58 for the best. 


been packed since our last week's report, which were 
nalf a day’s drive of the city, 10,000; and hogs are selling 
at 2 50 to 2 62 for good average lots. 

Hay, 38. Pork, $3 to3 25. Beef, $2 to 2 50 


as rather dull; prices had decli 


idly increasing, 


giving time tv get a vast amount of produce to market. 
the wheat and flour trade has mostly ceased with us. 


past. Prices vary according to quality, from $3to3 50. 
Loge and prime hogs have sold at f 75. 


Observations on the Weather, from Oct. 26 to Nov. 


We have had an unprecedentedly cold and stormy aue 


Farmers (who are, generally, correct prognosticators of 
Only three 
months of the year, of the 11th month of which we are so 


Mean temperature of October, 45.10 deg.; ditto, Oct. 


Rain-guage.—Oct., 4.42 inches ; ditto, 1942, 2.20; ditto, 
i> A ship from Calcutta, arrived at New York, has 


New York, Nov. 27.—Fiour is in fair demand: Genesee, 4 56; 
barrels 


rime sample at 1 02. Old northern corn 
sells at 58 cents; new ditto, at 50 cents. 4,500 bushels barley sold 
Rye is 65 cents; Oate, 30 to 32 cents. Provisions— 
Pork is quiet, and we hear of 100 barrels prime sold st 9 75; Mess, 
with moderate sales, 11 12} to 1125. Beef is rather firmer to-day, 
We notice sales 300 to 400 barrels at 4 124 toa 
4 25 and 6 12} to 6 25. Lard continues in demand, and the sales 
to-day are 500 to 600 berrels, at 6 to 64 cents. Cheese s in better 
demand, and 500 casks prime were sold to-day at 5} to 54. The de- 
mand for Buiter is active, at 12 and 14 for prime dairies. Beef Cat- 
25 to $5, and 5 25 to 


Cincinnati, Nov, 22d.—Hogs—Three to four Goons top have 
at all 


rices, from 2 55 to2 75. We have now in the pens, and within 


Detroit, Nov. 24.—Flour sells at 3 25to 359. Provisions, &c., 
are scarce—higher than at last quotations. Potatoes, 35 to 40c. 


EnGLanp.—Papers of Nov. 4th represent the wheat and flour trade 
a trifle. American Provisions 
were increasing in demand, and large sales had been made at remu- 
nerating prices. The trade in American Cheese and Beef was rap- 


Rocuestrer.—Canal navigation remained open till the 28th ult., 
Of course 
Pork is now 
the chief article in market, aud sales have been active for two weeks 
Some very 





ROCHESTER PRODUCE MARKET. 


Wheat, § Sla &84:Hay, ton, $6 007 00 A doz, 
orn, 444 Wood,cord. Tallow, ib. 
Barley, 3t Beeswax 
Oats, 18 
Flour, (ret.) 4 00 4 
Beans, 751 
Apples, 18 
Potatoes, 
Cloverseed, 6 
Timothy, 1 


— 





Wool, 

Sheep Skins, 

ey H'ds, Ib. 3 

Calf skins, gr’n.6 
do. 


dry, 1 
Dee ke 


BRRaT 


3 
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